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HOUSEKEEPERS 1   CHAT  Tuesday,  November  5,  I935 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:     "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  U.S.D.A. 
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Here's  Tuesday  again  —  the  day  your  Aunt  Sammy  plays  the  game  of  20- 
questions,  more  or  less.  Lately,  questions  have  been  coming  in  so  thick  and 
fast  I'm  getting  out  of  breath  even  thinking  about  answering  them.  But  I'll 
try  to  be  spry  in  my  chatting-time  today  and  make  as  many  replies  as  possible. 

First,   to  answer  those  listeners  who  want  advice  on  cooking  broccoli  and 
brussels  sprouts.     These  2  delicious  members  of  the  cabbage  family  have  taken 
a  lot  of  abuse  through  the  years  from  careless  cooks.     With  the  right  cooking, 
they'll  come  out  of  the  kettle  holding  their  natural  shape,  refreshing  green 
color,  and  delicate  flavor.     With  the  wrong  cooking,   they  can  be  a  brownish, 
strong-tasting  mass.     Right  cooking  is  cooking  until  just  tender  in  a  small 
amount  of  lightly  salted  water  with  no  cover  on  the  kettle.     Wrong  cooking  is 
overcooking,  or  keeping  the  li  d  on  the  kettle,  or  using  soda.     The  answer  to 
the  soda  question  is  always  the  same.     Yes,   it  does  help  hold  the  green  color* 
but  it  spoils  the  taste,  makes  the  vegetable  mushy,  and  worse  still,  destroys 
vitamins . 

The  simplest  and  easiest  way  to  serve  brussels  sprouts  is  with  melted 
butter.     But  a  delicious  fall  dish  is  sprouts  and  boiled  chestnuts.     By  the 
way,  before  you  cook  sprouts,  always  remember  to  drop  them  in  a  bowl  of  cold 
water  for  1°  or  15  minutes.     That's  a  precaution  against  the  tiny  insects  that 
sometimes  hide  under  the  leaves.     Sprouts  will  take  about  20  minutes  boiling 
in  lightly  salted  water  in  a  lidless  kettle  to  become  just  tender.  Combine 
with  hot  boiled  and  peeled  chestnuts  and  serve  with  browned  butter. 

As  for  broccoli,   that  also  you  boil  until  just  tender  and  serve  with 
melted  butter,  or  with  any  one  of  3  sauces.     Some  like  it  with  plain  white 
sauce;  some  with  cheese  sauce;  some  with  Hollandaise  sauce. 

Apole  questions  seem  to  be  endless  this  fall  —  and  apple  arguments,  too. 
Last  week  we  talked  about  apple-sauce  arguments.     This  week  several  listeners 
are  differing  about  the  best  way  to  bake  apples.     Some  like  a  covered  baking 
dish;  others  an  open  dish.     Some  peel  the  top  of  the  apple;   some  prick  the  skin; 
some  leave  the  skin  "as  is"  and  just  remove  the  core.     Some  use  a  slow  oven; 
others  a  hot  oven.     Plenty  of  baked-apple  arguments,  you  see.    Well,  I'll  tell 
you  what  my  friends  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  have  found  out  about  baking 
apples.     They  report  that  if  you  leave  the  skin  on  the  apple  —  no  pricking  and 
no  peeling,  and  if  you  cover  the  apple  during  baking,  it  will  cook  faster.  The 
skin  and  the  cover  both  hold  the  steam  in  and  that  steam  helps  cook  the  flesh 
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quickly  and  evenly.     On  the  other  hand,  a  cover  on  the  taking  dish  is  likely 
to  make  the  skin  crack.    As  for  oven  temperature,  a  hot  oven  is  right  for 
apples  if  you  protect  them  from  sticking  and  turning  by  adding  just  enough 
water  to  "barely  cover  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and  keeping  a  lid  over  the  apples. 
Fill  the  hole  in  the  apple  with  sugar,  a  hit  of  butter,  and  if  you  like  raisins, 
add  them. 

Of  course,  you  know,  that  some  varieties  of  apples  are  better  "bakers" 
than  others.     Tart  apples  with  a  firm  skin  and  flesh  neither  too  hard  nor  too 
juicy  are  probably  the  best.    For  baking,  New  York  State  gives  first  place  to: 
Tompkins-King,  Rome-Beauty,  Northern-Spy,  Wolf-River,  Mcintosh,  and  Twenty- 
Ounce.     If  you  are  buying  western  apples,  choose  Rome-Beauty,  Spitzenburg, 
Wagener,  and  Ortley  for  baking. 

So  much  for  apple  arguments.     Here's  an  apple  idea  one  of  my  friends 
sent  me.     She  says  if  you  chop  together  a  little  onion  and  a  big  red  a~ople  with 
the  skin  on,  and  add  a  little  salt,   this  makes  a  delicious  quick  relish  for 
fish  or  meat. 

Now  to  answer  the  lady  who  wants  to  know  the  best  way  to  keep  her  glad- 
iolus bulbs  free  from  those  damaging  insects  known  as  thrips.     Say  the  entomolo- 
gists and  plant  men,  the  way  to  control  these  pests  is  to  plant  clean  bulbs. 
Before  you  dig  the  bulbs  in  the  fall,   cut  off  and  burn  the  tops.     Then,  as  you 
bring  them  out  of  the  ground,  dry  them  for  a  few  days.     Then  store  them  in 
paper  bags  and  add  one  ounce  of  napthalene  flakes  to  each  ICO  bulbs.     Fold  over 
the  tops  of  the  bags  and  store  in  a  cellar  where  the  temperature  is  about  Uc 
degrees  Fahrenheit.     Leave  the  flakes  in  the  bag  with  the  bulbs  all  through  the 
winter.     By  the  way,  you  know,   these  flakes  that  keep  out  thrips  are  the  same 
ones  you  put  with  your  woolen  clothes  to  keep  out  moths. 

If  you  like  roses  and  live  up  north  where  the  winter  is  severe,  you'll 
be  interested  in  this  question  from  a  New  York  State  lady  who  is  troubled  about 
her  climbing  rose  bush.  She  says  she  planted  this  bush  U  years  ago  and  that  it 
has  blossomed  every  summer  except  the  past.  She  also  says  it  seems  to  die  down 
to  the  ground  every  winter  and  then  grows  up  about  1*5  feet  in  summer.  Why  does 
it  die  down  this  way  and  why  didn't  it  blossom  last  summer?  These  are  the  2 
questions  that  are  worrying  her. 

Well,   the  plant  men  say  that  a  severe  winter  is  very  hard  on  roses  and 
the  past  2  winters  in  New  York  have  been  so  long  and  cold  that  many  bushes  have 
died  to  the  ground.     They  say  that  climbing  roses  flower  only  on  branches  grown 
the  previous  year.     This  bush  didn't  flower  last  summer  because  all  the  stems 
had  been  killed  last  winter.     To  protect  the  bush  this  year,   cone  up  plenty  of 
soil  or  mulch  around  its  base  this  fall  and  put  on  perhaps  a  food  of  good  stable 
manure.     The  winter  rains  will  wash  this  nourishment  down  into  the  soil  and  the 
hush  will  thrive  on  it  next  year. 

Then,   take  down  the  bush  from  the  lattice,  and  let  it  lie  in  the  grass 
for  winter  protection.     It  won't  suffer  from  the  weather  as  it  does  when 
stretched  up  in  the  cold  air  on  the  wire.     If  you  can't  take  the  bush  down,  put 
cornstalks  or  pine  boughs  around  to  protect  it. 

Last  question  today.     This  is  a  perennial  query.     "How  can  I  remove  white 
spots  on  the  surface  of  a  table  caused  by  hot  water?"    Answer:     If  the  spot  has 
not  gone  too  deep,  you  can  often  rub  these  away  with  camphorated  oil  or  spirits 
of  camphor. 
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